THE CHURCH OF GOD
the chamberlain, then to the cardinals. But they thought among
themselves that they should have received more. Then the
Lord Pope, hearing that the cardinals and servants had received
many gifts from the clergyman, fell sick unto death; but the
rich man sent him a medicine of gold and silver, and straight-
way he was healed. Then the Lord Pope called unto him the
cardinals and the servants and said to them, "Brethren, see to
it that no man deceive you with vain words; for, lo! I give
you an example that even as I receive, so receive ye also/'1
As satire, and for sheer verbal dexterity, that is worth an
honoured place in any anthology. Its effect, however, was
small, for Golias, even in his palmiest day, was never an
influential personage.
Had the Curia, however, been merely a bribe-taking
machine, it would never have survived; and its survival was
due to the fact that it was indispensable to medieval society.
It was the centre of the whole mechanism of law-making for
the Church. As such, it not merely issued all Papal decretals
and enactments, but it kept copies of them all, and many
clerks were continually employed simply upon the copying
and indexing of such documents. The whole of the Pope's
personal correspondence was written in and despatched from
the Curia. To work out an accurate average is impossible,
but to suppose that in an average year the Pope issued through
the Curia some fifteen hundred letters, as apart from official
documents, is probably an understatement Every letter had
to be copied and indexed.
There was hardly an end to the extent or variety of the
work the Curia was called upon to transact.   There were
innumerable applications to nullify marriages within the pro-
hibited decrees, and for permission to contract such marriages.
1 C. H. Raskins, op. cit., pp. 185,186.
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